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strously conservatr/e, and such sl “ ve = of scl “ o1 public opini 

Zt the knocking off beer would be a difficult thing , 0 /• 

Yet I would ask all thoughtful parents to ook for and sei,“' 
a rmftin.o- an end to this rnc^m j c 

a general 


Yet I would ask all thougntiui parents to 100k for and sei^ 
every opportunity of putting an end to this custom. It j 
only parents who can do it, and they only by creating a genJ 
feeling against it. 


By Mrs. Colles. 


Part II. 

AND Olaf was all alone, and very desolate. And now he not 
only felt tired and hungry, but he also sadly longed to be with 
his mother, and to feel her arms around him, and her warm 
kisses on his face, and he would have gone home to her but for 
the recollection that she had not kissed him that morning when 
he had refused to learn his lesson. 

Of course he had known why this was so, and that it had 
pained her not to do it, but somehow he would not let himself 
think of this, but insisted on believing her to be, or rather on 
making himself regard her, as unkind and unloving. 

“ She can't love me, or she would have kissed me,” he said to 
himself, and with that down he sat again determined to stay 
away from home and secretly hoping that every one would be 
anxious at his absence, and that his mother would come to look 
for him. While this unamiable mood grew upon him another 
wayfarer drew near, and his slow step caught Olaf s ear, ab- 
sorbed as he was in his gloomy thoughts. The traveller stopped 
this time without being spoken to, and when Olaf looked up, a 
little startled, he saw before him a tall old man in a pilgrim s 
dress with a long white beard which almost reached his knees, 
and with wonderfully earnest and penetrating eyes. 

Olaf could not look away from those eyes although he e t as 
if he wanted to do so, and that their searching gaze mace 11m 
ashamed, but they held him by their steady regar , an 
seemed to be looking down into two deep wells, tryin 

the water at the bottom. , , .. . , . f t._, 

"What is it all about ?’’ at last asked the old pilgnm but t 
tone in which he put the question seemed to s ow 
already knew what it was all about and was on y gi' 111 ^ 


he 
to see 
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chance of .-peakine out. Olaf hung his head, then he lried 
chanC ° JL„arly whine, but somehow he could not „ rof to 

tte'hmi, and only sobbed out what he had at last real| y co '^ 

t0 . fe My mother won't kiss me. How can she love me ? •• 

The old pilgrim showed no surprise ; he only said 


very- 


q « That is because you did not learn your lesson this morning 
Of course she could not kiss you, though she tried, Olaf, she 
tried • only until you had learnt your lesson there was something 
between vour face and hers, and her lips could not meet yours." 

Olaf felt quite frightened at the old pilgrim knowing his name 
and of what had happened in the morning, and most of all at 
this explanation of it. 

What could have happened to divide his mother from him 


thus ? 

He began to cry and felt dreadfully unhappy. The old pil- 
grim spoke again, and this time there was something hopeful in 
his tone like a fresh breeze on a sunny autumn day. 

“ It is never too late to learn, Olaf, but your lesson nmstbt 
learnt if things are ever to come right, and you are ever to get 
home to your mother, and to feel her kiss. Get up at once 
and cease moping. Go on till you reach a turn to the right- 
take it till you come to a sign-post in the shape of a cross. 
On it you will see written the word you would not read this 
morning. It must be read, though now your mother will not 
be at hand to help you, and you will, therefore, find it more 
difficult to make out. When you have read it you will find the 
way home." 

And with these words the old pilgrim grasped his staff with 
resolute hold, and setting his face towards the west in which 
direction the road led, stepped onward and was gone. 

. At first Olaf had hoped that the old pilgrim would have taken 
him with him, and would have helped him to read the lesson, but 
seeing that such was not to be the case he got up (though n°t 
too cheerfully), for he felt a great longing to be at home again) 
and also there was something in the old pilgrim’s look an 
manner which even made him afraid not to obey. . . t 

it was not long before he found himself at the turn to the rig 1 
w ic i he had been told to look out for, and, following it» 1° ' * !. 
ot man) yards off stood the cross-shaped sign-post of which 
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old pilgnm had spoxen. it stood up black and massive aeainst 
the sunset sky for the sun was now low in the heavens and 
above his slowly descending ball stretched a fiery canopy of 
crimson and gold cloud, reminding Olaf of the lateness of the 
hour and the long and weary time which he had squandered i n 
playing his unprofitable game. 

Olaf stood at the foot of the cross and tried to make out 
the letters written on its wide-spreading arms, but the sun was 
just passing behind a bank of purple cloud and the letters 
looked dim and uncertain in the sobered light. Still he did not 
give in, but kept his eyes fastened on them and patiently tried 
to spell out the word. Oh ! would the sun go down before it 
had been read ? Then it would be too late to try to learn it at 
any rate for that day. 

He was feeling very weary and disheartened in this dim 
uncertain light, and nearly in despair of ever learning his lesson 
at all, when suddenly the sun came out from below the dark 
mass of cloud and flashed upon the letters and helped him, and 
he saw they were of gold and that each shone out bright and 
clear, and that they made the word 


“ Thank You.” 

“ Thank you,” he exclaimed joyfully, and he seemed to be 
saying it partly to the sun and also to the old pilgrim, and then 
to the passers-by, and most of all to his mother, and yet while 
uttering it to all these lie had a strange feeling that he was 
saying his prayers. 

The moment he had said it he heard the sound of fluttering 
wings, and from bush and brake, from wood and stream and 
shore came flocking innumerable birds and lit upon the ground 
at his feet, and on his shoulders and hands, trilling out their 
greetings in the loveliest concert Olaf had ever heard, and when 
they ceased a thrush sitting on a bough near by sang a solo and 
told good news which Olaf had never understood till now— how 
every winter was only a getting-ready for spring, and that even- 
spring was more lovely than the last, and that because it was so 
“New, new, new, new,” and how there would at last come a 
spring which should be quite perfect, whose flowers could never 
fade or grow old, because all things would have become new, 
and everything would be perfectly finished and as it should be. 
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evening breeze the seem u. v^rs— 0 f Sp • 

flowersT delicate primroses and cowslips, violets from „ lc ^ 
"he apricot-like odour of corse from the moors, and the b rea ,J 
If fragrant jonquils ; and of summer flowers-, oses, life, a 
,he sweet heavy smell of jessamine. Indeed, every delict 
scent inhaled byOlaf in time past without so much as a thou* 
of grateful pleasure in its sweetness, came to him now, and Wm 
enjoyed as he had never enjoyed it before. 

And while doing so he noticed for the first time the P l ace 
where he stood, and how full it was of beauty. I[ e Was Qn 
a high heath covered with mossy grass in which bloomed a 
variety of gay flowers. Wild roses, like pink and white stars on 
their trailing boughs, overhung the ferns which grew near them, 
and beyond this bright foreground stretched the valley with its 
winding river and green meadows, and beyond this again rose 
the distant hills in dark purple shadow against the red evening 
sky. How utterly beautiful the world, looked to Olaf! H e 
saw it now. How was it that lie had never done so before? 

While he was drinking in the glory, steps approached, and 
he beheld coming towards him all the passers-by who had last 
seen him as a beggar by the roadside. First came the little girl 
in the red hood, who ran to him, took his hands in hers in the 
most friendly manner, and smiling into his face, said, “How 
nice to see you again ! I do love you, for you, like me, have 
found out that things come right if we only do as we are told. 
I was naughty too, and talked to the wolf, when I had been 
told not to stop and speak to strangers ; but I was sorry after- 
wards, and tried to obey my grannie, and so the wood-cutters 

saved us, and killed the wicked wolf;” and she kissed him on 
both cheeks, and although Olaf was a boy he liked it. 

At that moment the beautiful lady with the rose drew near, 
and looking at him very gently she said, “ Dear little boy, this 
is another joy. Love conquers all ugly things. Perhaps it > s 
we to know we can all be beasts that we may fear to become 
sue 1. I will give you my sweet smelling rose to wear and to 
remin you of this. It came from Beast’s garden — he who lS 

y nnce new, and she blushed and, looking very happ}> 
passed on. 

., ar dly had she finished speaking when the lovely lady 

ering eyes came up, and she too stopped with a 00 
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of admiring delight at Olaf, and said, “ More beautv ' OR 
I never close my eyes again ! Your happy little fj r ' • • m ? y 

great picture gallery uow, and you see with me how wonderful 
it U-thc l> a PPy> lvm k r ' breathing world ! ” and she passed on 

Just then came topping towards him a very young l ady °rf h 
a pretty face on which the pla.nt.ve look had turned into a very 
tender smile He knew her to be the same whom he had lasl 
seen in shabby clothes but she was now richly dressed and wore 
on her feet two tiny glass slippers. 

She came close and, taking Olaf’s face between her little hands 
said : 

“ So you have learned to read, Olaf? Dear little brother we 
were both very ignorant before. There are fairy godmothers in 
the world, and neither of us ought to have forgotten that, and let 
ourselves sit and mope, you by the roadside, or I in the ciders •” 
and she kissed him and passed on too. 

And now Olaf saw the tall reverend figure of the old pilgrim 
approaching, and though his eyes looked as deep as ever,iike 
two deep wells, there was a new light in them and it seemed to 
Olaf as though the water were nearer to the brink than when he 
saw them before. 

He stopped and placed his wrinkled hand on Olaf’s head, and 
said : 

“ So you have learned your lesson, little boy, even without 
having your mother by your side, but nevertheless you had her 
help. She was teaching it to you this morning, only you 
would not let yourself learn ; still you had heard her say it, or 
you hardly could have read it so quickly on the cross. There 
she comes now to take you home, and the best gift comes with 
her.” 

And he passed on and Olaf turned eagerly where he had 
pointed, and there was his mother walking quickly towards him, 
ber long robes fluttering in the evening breeze, her arms 
stretched out to him, and he saw that her face was full of 
unutterable love. 

1 oor little Olaf ran to her, sobbing out, half sad and wholly 
glad : 

“Mother, mother!” and she stooped down, and gathered 
* n to her loving arms, and hugged him to her heart, and he 
Gasped his arms round her neck, and kissed her brow and cheeks 
ar >d lips, and knew and felt how lovely she was. 

VOL. IV.— No . 3. 
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“'Why, Olaf ! " exclaimed she « what have you done to your 
r . W y ’ n , T he jewels are blazing with light in a thouL , 

co'lours' 3 ' I shall never have need to polish them if they look 

'Sorter dear, I have learnt my lesson," answered Olaf, » 
the word is : 


Thank You." 


and. 




L t 


ISk If* 






THE POT OF GREEN FEATHERS. 

By t: G. Roofer, Esq, M.A., h.m.i. 

Part III. 

I HAVE shown, then, that when the child ’ n . 
a pot of green feathers he was by no means usin/ P< * ° f ^ 
out attaching any meaning- to it and h, 1 , S a name w ith- 

encouraged for a praiseworthy effort to explain wSa lie^w^l" 
,s however, the bus, ness of parents and teacher to help the 
ch, d to learn exactly what it is that he names. A child for 
mstance saw a duck on the water, and was taught to call i 

Q r C J' t. , ,,ld ''" ClUde<1 in this nam ' the* water as we 
as the duck, and then applied i, to all birds on the one hand Id 

all hqmds on the other, calling a French coin with the eagle on 

it a _ Quack, and also a bottle of French wine“ Ouack” Such 

tend’ 3 ^ iS t0 bG gUarded a g ainst > as obviously 

nding to confusion of thought. The poet Schiller as a child 

“N d L ” th Q Necker> and calIed a11 rivers which he saw 
N ecker Such an error is less serious as it is easily put right, 

t ie child notes its impressions and refers them intelligently to 
previous impressions as best it can, then it is not important if he 
is not quite correct about names. We— teachers and parents— 
may take a hint from this, and be more ready to give class 
t0 be ^* n Wlt h> leaving details to come later. Teach the 
o i in front of a picture of a herring (or better, pictures of 
erring, sole, and pike) to say “ That is a fish ” first of all, and 
° n y afterwards “ That fish is a herring.” For teaching general 
names, such as bird, beast, fish, and reptile, in presence of 
pictures of eagle, cow, herring, and adder, has a twofold use. 
h - ld ,(daSS name (fi s h> beast, &c.) thus given (i) directs the 
s attention to a few points among many, and those easy to 
are^’ &nd bence 1S a guide to the child’s mental powers, which 
a Pt to be overwhelmed by the number of individual 



